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The current debate about women and men is in desperate need of a 
new model of sex identity, for it is frequently trapped between two old 
models of sex identity, which I call sex polarity and sex unity. If the 
concepts of ‘equality’ and 'differentiation' are taken as central to 
theories of sex identity, then the difference between sex polarity and sex 


unity can be described as follows: 


Sex polarity claims that the sexes are significantly different 
but not equal. In its traditional form, as defended by Aristotle, man 
is thought to be superior; in its reverse form, as defended by radical 


feminists, woman is thought to be superior. 


Sex unity claims that the sexes are equal and not significantly 
different. Plato first articulated this theory, but it is commonly 
found in the unisex philosophies present in much contemporary feminist 
thought. A derivative form of sex unity, which I call sex neturality, 
merely assumes that the sexes are not significantly different. Sex unity, 


on the other hand, attempts to prove this philosophical assumption. 


The failure of philosophy to develop and defend a third alternative 
to sex unity and sex polarity has had serious repercussions for Western 
culture and civilization. This third alternative would have as its basic 
concepts the equality as well as the significant differentiation of women 
and men. Although this particular theory was first tentatively expressed 
by Hildegard of Bingen, a twelfth century philosopher, for a number of 
important historical reasons it was soon overpowered by versions of sex 


polarity and sex neutrality.? 


There is some difficulty in settling on an effective name for this 
third theory of sex identity, which defends both the equality and the 
differentiation of the sexes. After considering several alternatives, 
sex complementarity appears to be the most suitable name, even though in 
the past it has been abused by sex polarity theorists. Their abuse 
consisted in the claim that complementarity implied the equality of the 
sexes while, in fact, it really involved the superiority of man over woman. 
In other words, their complementarity collapsed into a hidden form of sex 
polarity. Even with this history of abuse, however, it would seem that sex 
complementarity, at the deepest level of understanding, demands a true 
equality of woman and cna Authentic sex complementarity should, therefore, 
be able to resist a fall into either sex polarity or sex unity. 

For the 1983 World Congress of Philosophy, which has chosen the theme 
of the relation of philosophy to culture, it is interesting to consider 
whether the above outline of three theories of sex identity has any practical 
consequences. While it is not possible in this short paper to consider this 
important question in depth, I would like nonetheless to sketch out four areas 
in which the theory of sex complementarity could play a role in guiding 
practical decisions. Generally speaking, these areas can be delineated as 
(1) Law, (2) Education, (3) Research, and (4) Personal Lives. 

The law, for centuries dominated by a sex polarity model of sex 
identity, has shifted radically in our century towards a model of sex 
neutrality, This shift has caused contortions such as the need to classify 
pregnancy under the category of a disease, in order to avoid any special 


differentiation for women. A sex complementarity model would allow for the 


true differentiation between the sexes under the law, without endangering 
their legal equality. Pregnancy is clearly not a disease, and should 
be legally recognized as such. 

Another example of the artificial "either/or" between sex polarity 
and sex unity was seen in recent debate about the Equal Rights Amendment 
in the United States and the Bill of Rights in Canada. A problem arose 
because equality before the law appeared to imply non-differentiation of 
men and women. This led to the following emotionally charged claims, 
which were reported in U.S. and Canadian media during the years 1980 and 
1982 : the passage of the ERA or the adoption of the Bill of Rights would 
mean the end of separate public restrooms for women and men, the drafting of 
women to fight in wars, the end of preferential automobile rates for women 
drivers, the end of sexually segregated rooming houses, and the end of the 
right of a woman to be supported by her husband. 

In all of the above examples, a hidden premise implied that equality 
before the law would necessitate the non-differentiation of women and men 
in all situations. It must be admitted that the rationale for this 
implication flows from the rather frequent practice of members of the judicial 
system of making the mistaken judgement, that equality means non-differentiation. 
with this accumulation of erroneous practice, it is all the more crucial for 
philosophers to point out that equality and differentiation are not 
faconparivie.? 

Affirmative action and preferential hiring would also be aided by the 
introduction of a theory of sex complementarity. Many contemporary sex 
unity and sex neutrality theorists are extremely perplexed by the problems of 


justice posed in these two practices. If a man and a woman are equal, they 


ask, then how can preferential treatment of women be justified? Sex 
complementarity could provide a rationale for considering collective as 
well as individual justice, in that differentiation between the sexes would 


involve an historical as well as a biological component. 


Il. 


The application of a theory of sex complementarity to educational 
issues can be seen in a consideration of various views about the proper 
place and longevity of women's studies. After the exclusion of women from 
higher education, beginning with the University of Paris in the thirteenth 
century, most universities embodied a sex polarity structure. The teaching 
of philosophy within this structure, on the other hand, embodied a sex 
neutrality perspective which was, in part, derived from an emphasis on logic 
and mathematics as the proper methodology for the discipline. 

Today, we are offered various options for women's studies which seek 
to overcome this tradition of the sex polarity structure of universities, 
combined with the sex neutrality curriculum of courses. Radical feminists 
who hold a model of reverse sex polarity, that is, of belief in the superiority 
of woman over man, assert that women's studies must take place outside the 
universtege: Traditional sex polarity theorists, on the other hand, argue 
that women's studies is faddish and non-academic. Sex unity theorists 
claim that within the university, women's studies might be needed as a 
temporary measure until all information about the sexes is integrated into 
regular curriculum. They long for the day when women's studies will cease 


to exist. 


When the underlying premises of these views are examined, it becomes 


apparent that reverse sex polarity theorists devalue the contribution of 
men to scholarship and learning, and that, conversely, traditional sex 
polarity theorists devalue the contribution of women to knowledge as well 
as the historical contributions of women to society. For both of these 
theories, the differentiation of the sexes leads to their inequality. On 
the other hand, the sex unity theorists appear to believe that there are 
ultimately no significant differences between women and men, and that there 
will not be any perpetual value in studying one sex in distinction to the 
other. For sex unity theorists,then, equality leads to non-differentiation. 
The value of sex complementarity for this debate about the nature 
and future of women's studies, is that it promotes a flexible attitude 
towards both the structure and curriculum of universities. To understand 
the sexes as being both significantly different and equal, would allow for 
the possibility of a variety of structural options, such as men's colleges, 
women's colleges, and co-educational egliteweaie! To differentiate a 
college by sex involves reference to the administrative orientation and 
tradition of the college, rather than to the sex of all the students. In 
this way, a woman's college would be open to male students and vice versa. 
A model of sex complementarity could also provide a flexible approach 
to curriculum, Most courses in a university will eventually include 
reference to sexually integrated data. However, there will always be room 
for a few courses which would focus on women's history and situation in 
distinction from other more inclusive assessments; in a similar way, it 
would be of value to have courses which differentiate men's history and 


situation. Once again, attendance at such courses should be open to 


members of both sexes. I might even be so bold as to suggest that,ideally, 
all women and men would be required to take a course in women's studies and 
a course in men's studies before graduating from university! In any 

event, the sex complementarity model appears to be the most useful in 
countering the pressures of sex polarity and sex unity in contemporary 


education. 


III. 


Research is an area related to, but not identical with, education. 
A model of sex complementarity could be useful for research by opening up 
a new avenue for funding mechanisms,and for the publication of the results 
of studies about sex identity. It has become apparent that journals have 
a tendency to publish articles which support their hidden assumptions. 
For example, a journal which carries an editorial board with a sex unity 
model of sex identity, would not be interested in publishing a study 
which claimed that boys were different from girls in some aspect of the 
reasoning process. Or, conversely, a journal with an editorial preference 
of the sex polarity model, might dismiss a study which indicated no 
significant differences between boys and girls in some area of scholastic 
acpiegaieat.” The dominance in our culture of the theories of sex unity 
and sex polarity, means that a study which would tend to support the thesis 
of sex complementarity, that is, of significant differentiation and equality 
of women and men, might have difficulty being published. Barring the 
conversion of sex polarity and sex unity editors, it might be useful to 


establish some journals with an editorial openness to a sex complementarity 


model of sex identity. 

For an individual researcher as well, sex complementarity offers 
a possibility which is not available to the other two options. To enter 
into research with an open mind about differences between the sexes, but 
with a belief in the inherent quality of women and men, would allow the 
researcher to explore the actual ways in which the sexes relate to the 
world. Carol Gilligan's study of the differences in development of moral 
reasoning in women and men is a ground-breaking example of the use of the 
model of sex complementarity for teaeaven.” The extremely controversial 
exploration of the relation between sex identity and the use of the right 
left parts of the brain, is another interesting area to consider. The 
question is not whether we are different by virtue of our sex, but how 
are we different? 

A cursory study of some of the historical examples of research 
within the sex unity or sex polarity models, leads me to make the following 
observations. When a theory of sex unity is deeply probed, it almost 
invariably reveals a devaluation of the materiality of human existence. 
This devaluation might be of the body, of one's historical situation, or 
of what is sometimes called the "facticity" of human existance. Plato, 
the Cartesian feminists or, more recently, Shulamith Firestone, serve as 
examples of this cendeneye 

On the other hand, sex polarity theorists tend to isolate and 
inflate one specific material aspect of woman or man. Aristotle chose the 
capacity to concoct seed, Freud chose the male sexual anatomy, Sartre chose 


the activity of the male sexual organ, and Stephen Goldberg chose the 


hormone "testosterone", for the philosophical basis of male superiority. 
Conversely, Henrich Cornelius Agrippa chose the material of a woman's 
body, Ashley Montagu and Valerie Solanis chose the female chromosomal 
structure, and Jill Johnson chose woman's capacity to give birth as a 
philosophical basis for the superiority of woman. 

Faced with this tendency to devalue the materiality of the human 
condition by the sex unity theorists, or to overvalue one aspect of the 
materiality of the human condition by the sex polarity theorists, it would 
seem that sex complementarity theorists have an important challenge to 
keep human materiality in balance with other aspects of the human 
situation, such as rationality, individuality, spirituality, and so on, 
Indeed, I would like to suggest, although this cannot be proved here, 
that sex complementarity may very well be the only theory which could 


provide a balanced view of the identity and proper relation of the sexes. 


IV. 


The last area I would like to mention as involving a practical 
application of the philosophical theory of sex complementarity is what I 
have called simply "personal lives". In the last two years, it has been 
my privilege to speak with two women who are on the frontier of women's 
accomplishments. Anne LaBastille is a well known conservationist, who 
frequently travels by herself for long periods of time into wilderness 
ardaa,* Arlene Blum is the leader of the successful women's climb of 
Antapurna = Both of these women have found that their success in 


traditionally male kinds of activities, have led many people within the 


sex polarity tradition to consider them as "wanting to be a man", instead 
of understanding their motivation to be love of wilderness, conservation, 
mountain climbing, camping, and trekking. Indeed, they both eschew the 
claim that they are examples of a new "female machisma", or women who 
love competing with, and beating, wen” 

At the same time, it is important to both Anne LaBastille and 
Arlene Blum that they are women who have achieved their respective 
extraordinary goals. The sex unity theorists would argue that their sex 
should not matter, that they are merely individuals who have accomplished 
something. A theory of sex complementarity would enable them to claim 
their success as women, without forcing them into a competition with men. 
Perhaps it is worth concluding this example by simply stating that they have 
both expressed to me, that a philosophical defense of the theory of sex 
complementarity would be of great help to them in their lives and work. If 
this can be achieved, then philosophy could have a concrete effect on 
people outside the academic milieu. 

What, then, can philosophers do to develop a theory of sex 
complementarity? The first thing is to recognize that there is a real 
need for this goal to be achieved. I hope that the above examples provide 
sufficient evidence of this face. The next step is to consider how the 
different theories of sex identity developed historically. In The Concept 
of Woman From 700 B.C. to 1300 A.D.: The Aristotelian Revolution, I have 
begun this lengthy analysts, However, there is much more work that needs 


to be done, 


Finally, it is necessary for philosophers to recognize the specific 
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barriers which today inhibit the development of a theory of sex 
complementarity, the foremost of which is the monopoly of the"either/or" 

of sex polarity vs. sex unity. A sex complementarity theorist must firmly 
plant a third alternative to this dichotomy by insisting that the 
differentiation of woman and man should not slide into a devaluation of 
either sex, nor that the equality of woman and man slide into a lack of 
differentiation between the two sexes. 

More importantly, the philosopher of sex complementarity must seek 
to discover and articulate how woman and man are simultaneously different 
and equal. It is my hope that this proposal for a new theory of sex 
identity will be met by an enthusiastic search for a contemporary philosophy 


of sex complementarity. 
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